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AN  EXAMINATION,  $c. 


W  e  have  been  induced  to  examine  Mr.  Colden?s 
publication,  that  we  might  correct  some  erroneous  im- 
pressions, which  seem  to  have  gone  abroad,  with  re- 
gard to  the  merits  of  Mr.  Fulton  ;  for  we  are  unwil- 
ling, that  those  honors  should  be  lavished  upon  suc- 
cessful Operators,  which  ought  to  be  bestowed  only  on 
patient  and  persevering,  though  modest  Inventors. 

IVe  are  very  unwilling,  that  a  "  Statue"  should. 
be  erected  to  the  memory  of  an  Individual,  till  we 
are  convinced  that  it  is  deserved — that  its  founda- 
tions are  solid,  and  its  resemblance  just. 

When  a  writer  of  so  much  science  and  so  much  per- 
sonal respectability  as  Mr.  Golden,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  Literary  Society,  claims  to  be  heard  as  the 
encomiast  of  departed  worth — when  his  Eulogy  is 
listened  to  with  approbation,  and  is  given  to  the  world 
to  invite  its  sympathy,  to  court  its  applause,  how 
well-deserved  should  be  the  praises  he  there  bestows  ; 
and  how  careful  should  he  be,  that,  in  wishing  to  do 
justice  to  the  memory  of  his  friend,  he  does  not  do  in- 
justice to  the  memory  of  others,  not  less  meritorious, 
but  less  fortunate ! 

But  Mr.  C.  has  no  such  fears.  He  there  claims,  in  ef- 
fect, for  Mr.  Fulton,  not  only  the  honor  of  the  invention 
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of  submarine  navigation,  which  belongs  to  Bushnell ; 
but  also  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first,  who  applied 
the  steam  engine  to  the  propelling  of  boats,  which 
belongs  to  Fitch.  These  claims  are  new  to  us  ;  they 
were  given  up,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  by  Mr. 
Fulton  himself,  and  by  his  friends  during  his  life- 
time. 

"We  are  also  seriously  told,  that  the  labors  of  no 
Individual  "  have  been  more  honorable,  meritorious, 
and  practically  useful." 

That  the  Author  of  this  book  should  have  staked 
his  reputation  on  this  assertion,  either  as  a  man  of  sci- 
ence, judgment,  or  candor,  fills  us  who  know  the  facts 
with  much  astonishment,  and  compels  a  suspicion, 
which  is  much  strengthened  by  a  more  strict  exami- 
nation, that  there  must  be  some  interest  to  promote, 
in  enhancing  the  reputation  of  this  name,  at  so  much 
hazard — and  we  think,  if  the  Author  wished  to  be 
just  to  the  liviug,  as  well  as  to  the  dead,  his  truest  po- 
licy and  tenderness  would  have  been  to  allow  the 
name  of  Mr.  Fulton  to  pass  down  to  posterity  with 
the  uncommon  honors,  which  attended  his  obsequies. 

A  concurrence  of  favorable  circumstances,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war  of  1812,  had  given  to  the 
activity  of  Mr.  Fulton  an  opportunity  of  exertion. 
Previous  to  this,  however,  he  had  acquired  some  ce- 
lebrity from  having  successfully  applied  the  improve- 
ments,  made  by  Watt,  Bolton,  and  others,  in  the  en- 
gine, now  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  to 


the  propelling  of  boats :  but  for  this,  he  deserves 
very  little  credit ; — for  he  did  nothing  more  than  avail 
himself  of  the  improvements  of  others,  who  had  test- 
ed the  principles,  and  cleared  away  the  difficulties  at- 
tending their  operation.  He  brought  out  an  engine 
from  England  of  Watt's  and  Bolton's  make  ;  and  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do  but  to  place  it  in  a  boat,  as  had  been 
done  in  mills  and  manufactories,  success  followed  of 
course. 

It  is  too  late  to  say,  that  Mr.  Fulton  discovered  or 
invented  principles  and  proportions, for  which  he  was 
entitled  to  patents.  It  is  preposterous  to  assert  that 
he  was  the  Inventor  of  Steam-Boats,  when,  on  the 
trial  before  the  Legislature,  it  was  admitted,  even  by 
his  friends,  that  he  did  not  invent,  but  combined  the 
inventions  of  others;  for  which,  indeed,  he  could  have 
no  right  to  a  patent.  It  is  presuming  on  too  much  in- 
dulgence, in  the  writer  of  the  Eulogy,  to  tell  a  learn- 
ed Society,  and  the  Public,  that  there  was  original- 
ity in  this  peculiar  application  of  mechanical  power, 
when  the  contrary  must  have  been  well  known  to 
them  and  to  thousands  of  spectators,  who  witnessed 
those  exhibitions,  which  gave  occasion  to  acts  of  gov- 
ernment, and  official  demonstrations  of  its  approbation. 

The  celebrity  of  Mr.  Fulton  might  have  been  ac- 
counted for,  without  asserting  this  untenable  ground. 
His  celebrity  sprung  from  the  accommodation,  of 
which  lie  happened  to  be  the  instrument.  The  Public 
were  indifferent  to  the  question  of  original  merit; — 
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and  none  had  leisure  or  inclination  to  examine  preten- 
sions, which  then  affected  the  interests  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals only. 

Besides,  the  name  of  Fulton  was  associated  with 
something  more  extraordinary  and  far  more  indefinite 
attempted  in  Europe ;  of  which  we  shall  speak  by  and 
by.  Again,  he  flourished  at  a  period  of  unusual  ex- 
citement, occasioned  by  the  sudden  declaration  of  war, 
which  found  New  York  almost  without  defence  ;  and 
attention  and  applause  were  sure  to  follow  any  one, 
Who  should  increase,  or  pretend  to  increase,  the  means 
of  security.  Whatever  were  the  facts,  in  regard  to 
the  failure  of  his  experiments  abroad,  no  one  was  in- 
duced to  inquire  into  them  so  far  as  to  destroy,  entire- 
ly, his  own  hopes  or  those  of  others,  even  had  the 
means  of  doing  so  been  at  hand.  This  would  indeed 
have  been  to  doubt  the  pretensions  of  Mr.  Fulton, 
who  asserted  positively,  that  he  had  discovered  and 
■possessed  the  art  of  blowing  up  any  ship  at  an  ave- 
rage expense  of  1.20.  Again,  Mr.  Fulton  died  in 
the  midst  of  his  usefulness  ; — when  bringing  into  ope- 
ration the  novel  expedient  of  a  floating  battery  self 
moved ;  and  this  too,  the  public  cared  not  who  in- 
vented, so  long  as  it  should  prove  a  formidable  de- 
fence. The  great  probability  that  it  would  be  such 
engaged  the  self-interested  feelings  of  the  communi- 
ty ;  and  Fulton  being  the  ostensible  Inventor,  it  gave 
much  importance  to  his  life,  and  dying  before  the  ex- 


perimcnt  had  been  tried,  he  was  honored  with  un- 
common testimonials  of  regret. 

The  peculiar  talent  of  Mr.  Fulton  icas  for  busi- 
ness ;  for,  after  all  that  his  Eulogist  has  said  of  his 
"philanthropy,  ingenuity,  science  and  patriotism," 
we  discern  nothing  in  his  ardent  attachment  to  the 
long-exploded  notion  of  the  "freedom  of  the  seas, 
free  trade,  and  the  occupation  of  all  governments 
solely  on  education,  diffusion  of  kuowledge,"  &c.  but 
the  most  crude  and  undigested  puerilities,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  experience  and  sagacity  of  the  world. 

It  is  an  astonishing  evidence  of  partiality  or  injustice, 
which  has  so  biassed  the  taste  or  perverted  the  judg- 
ment of  Mr.  C olden,  as  to  induce  him  to  transcribe,  as 
proofs  of  these  high  powers  and  acquirements,  quota- 
tions from  "  manuscripts''  and  projects  of  "  essays,"* 
which  swell  the  Eulogy  to  an  enormous  size,  with  prov- 
ing any  thing,  but  what  he  wishes  to  prove  :  and  the 
Author  manifests  equal  discrimination  in  giving  minute 
details  of  experiments,  made  under  the  most  favorable 


*  We  are  glad  to  find,  that  the  "  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society"  are  freed  from  any  blame  in  bringing,  before  the  public, 
these  quotations  from  "  manuscripts  and  projects  of  essays.'* 
They  requested  of  Mr.  Col  den,  by  their  very  respectable  commit- 
tee, a  copy  of  the  Memoir,  which  had  been  read  to  them.  Mr.  C. 
answered  their  request, by  giving  them  not  only  the  Memoir  which 
he  had  read  ;  but.  to  use  his  own  words,  "  much  that  was  not  cal- 
culated for  an  Address  to  be  read  to  the  Society."  In  which  opin- 
ion, wf  heartily  agree  with  him. 
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circumstances,  not  one  of  which  succeeded.  Truly  this 
is  a  uew  method  of  claiming  applause,  to  which  no  one 
will  dispute  the  Author's  Patent  Right.  We  need 
not,  therefore,  go  beyond  the  Book  to  say,  that  Mr. 
Fulton  was  not  distinguished  for  originality  of  mind, 
nor  was  he  remarkable  for  justness  of  conception  ; 
for  almost  all  the  experiments,  which  he  made  from 
his  own  conceptions,  seem  to  have  failed.  But  he  was 
a  good  mechanic  or  artificer ;  (and  this  he  learnt  in  the 
workshops  of  Philadelphia) — for,  where  he  followed 
the  ideas  or  experiments  of  others,  he  seems  to  have 
been  eminently  successful. 

Let  us  then  take  a  rapid  but  fair  view  of  the  facts, 
as  they  are  admitted  by  Mr.  Colden  himself;  and 
approach,  as  we  are  invited,  to  behold  what  this  ex- 
alted man  has  done,  which  entitles  him  to  be  ranked 
with  or  above  the  most  eminent  statesmen  and  heroes 
of  our  country,  whose  honored  dust  rests  scarcely  dis- 
tinguished by  a  stone. 

It  will  really  amuse  the  leisure  of  our  readers  to 
observe  how  constantly  those  powers  and  qualities  are 
attributed  to  Mr.  Fulton,  which  he  did  not  possess. 
He  is  described  as  a  man  of  genius,  of  large  and  com- 
prehensive thought ;  though,  it  is  evident,  he  thought 
but  little,  and  that  little  very  erroneously,  on  subjects 
not  immediately  connected  with  his  profession.  He  is 
described  as  a  modest  man  ;  but,  in  truth,  the  only 
modesty  we  discover,  is  such  a  distrust  of  his  oum  in- 
genuity, as  led  him  to  employ  the  inventions  of  others, 
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in  a  very  inimitable  way,  we  must  admit,  to  advance. 
his  own  fortune. 

It  were,  indeed,  an  act  of  friendship  in  Mr.  Colden 
to  make  the  world  believe,  if  he  could,  that  it  was  in- 
dignation against  the  predominant  naval  power  in  Eu- 
rope— the  desire  of  compelling  all  nations  to  acknow- 
ledge the  "freedom  of  the  seas,"  that  "awakened  Mr. 
Fulton's  genius,  and  excited  his  industry"  to  devise 

or  improve  on  the  device  of  submarine  explosions. 

No — the  motive  of  Mr.  F.  in  this  enterprise,  did 
more  honor  to  his  spirit  of  adventure,  than  is  done  him 
by  his  friend's  inconsistency  in  attributing  philan- 
thropy to  the  inventor,  or  improver,  or  maker  of  tor- 
pedoes.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  as  we  collect  its  scat- 
tered rays  from  the  book,  that  he  was  iugeuious  from 
his  youth,  without  a  profession,  and  without  proper- 
ty ;  but  ambitious,  aspiring,  and  bold. 

In  thus  assigning  to  his  subject  motives,  which  could 
not  have  actuated  him,  and  which  are  apparently  con- 
tradicted by  every  public  transaction  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  he  compels  us  to  a  strict  examination  ;  and 
the  public  have  a  right  to  the  means  of  formiug  a  cor- 
rect judgment,  when  called  upon  to  form  any. 

We  should,  in  any  other  case,  unhesitatingly,  have 
prouounced  that  man  most  shockiugly  devoid  of  hu- 
manity, who  could  become  the  instrument  of  destruc- 
tion, in  cold  blood  aud  in  the  dark,  not  to  one,  but  to 
thousands  of  unsuspecting,  brave  men,  whose  exist- 
ence was  dear  and  important  to  numerous  connections 
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and  friends  ;  whose  virtues  may  have  ennobled  their 
characters,  and  honored  their  country.  Of  what  mate- 
rials must  that  heart  have  been  composed,  which  could 
dwell  with  complacency  on  the  horrid  spectacle  of  the 
explosion  of  a  ship  of  war,  full  of  human  beings  ; — 
and  imagine  them  rending  the  air  with  their  shrieks, 
and  dyeing  the  waves  with  the  blood  of  their  mangled 
bodies  ?  Of  what  more  than  steel-like  hardness  must 
that  hand  have  been  formed,  which  could  coolly  affix, 
and  cruelly  fire,  the  H  infernal  machine,"  that  was  to 
effect  this  ;  and  what  must  have  been  the  avarice  of 
that  man  who  would  do  this  for  money  ?  We  should 
not  call  such  a  man  philanthropic,  whatever  other 
epithet  we  might  be  inclined  to  bestow  on  him. 

And  was  it  not  unworthy  of  an  American,  to  lend 
himself  to  a  foreign  government,  a  voluntary  instru- 
ment, to  carry  into  effect  such  a  contrivance.    Against 
whom  ?  not  the  enemy  of  his  own  country,  not  a  peo- 
ple, towards  whom  he  could  feel  any  private  resent, 
ment — but  a  people  from  whom  his  own  countrymen 
originated,  and  to  whom  they  were  allied  by  a  common 
religion  and  feeling  and  laws.     Among  whom  he  had 
been  cherished,  and  with  whom  were  his  acquaintan- 
ces and  friends.    These  were  to  be  his  victims,  if  he 
succeeded.     By  what  law,  principle,  or  precept,  he 
or  his  friend,  or  any  bumane  man,  could  justify  such 
an  abominable  project,  we  know  not.    Torpedo  war- 
fare is  as  barbarous  in  itself,  as  the  use  of  poisoned 
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arrows  ; — that  it  was  not  as  efficacious,  was  not  ow- 
ing to  the  philanthropy  of  Mr.  Fulton. 

How  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
New  York  could,  with  a  degree  of  complacency,  or 
even  without  disgust,  hear  the  improver  and  maker 
of  torpedoes  extolled  as  magnanimous,  and  generous, 
and  worthy  of  the  honor  of  a  ii  Statue,"  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive* 

Induced,  then,  his  friend  does  not  say  by  what,  but 
we  say  by  a  desire  of  gain,  Mr.  Fulton  offered  his 
plan  of  submarine  explosion  to  the  French  Directo- 
ry. Composed  of  men  distinguished  for  their  intel- 
ligence and  virtue,  and  probably  by  their  benevo- 
lence, as  this  quality  of  a  great  mind  generally  re- 
sults from  the  former,  they  only  lend  attention  enough 
to  understand  Mr.  Fulton's  plan  ;  and  revolting  at 
its  cruelty,  they  order  the  Minister  of  War  to  in- 
form him,  that  "  it  is  totally  rejected." 

But  avarice  is  "  never  to  be  discouraged."  A  few 
weeks  produces  a  new  model ;  but  it  is  not  till  after 
three  months  of  importunate  solicitation,  that  he  ob- 
tains any  attention  ;  and  noic  the  Minister  of  Marine 
is  ordered  to  inform  him,  that  ik  it  is  totally  rejected." 

But  Mr.  Fulton's  philanthropy  is  too  ardent  to  be 
checked  by  this  repulse.  In  Holland  there  must  be  a 
more  philanthropic  sentiment :  the  sensibility  of  the 
Dutch  must  be  more  alive  to  the  "freedom  of  the 
seas."  with  which  they  are  always  contending.  Mr. 
Fulton  offers  his  project  to  the  Batavian  Republic. 
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through  Mr.  Schemelpeninck,  who  was  then  at  Pa- 
ris, as  ambassador  from  Holland.  A  commissioner  is 
appointed  by  that  government  to  examine  his  models. 
They  are  examined,  and  he  is  treated  afterwards  with 
the  most  unphilanthropic  indifference  b\  all,  if  we  ex- 
cept one  singular  individual,  who  may  have  had  some 
mechanical  taste,  or  whose  curiosity  was  excited  to 
know,  what  a  torpedo  might  be — possibly  he,  too, 
thought,  that  there  was  money  to  be  made  by  them,  He 
supplies  the  funds,  and  to  work  went  the  maker  of  tor- 
pedoes :  but  so  impatient  was  he  for  the  patronage  of 
government,  that  he  could  not  finish  his  machine,  be- 
fore he  renewed  his  applications ;  but  his  friend  in- 
forms us,  that  u  none  of  them  appear  to  have  had  any 
success."  We  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Colden  did  not  find 
some  of  the  letters  among  his  friend's  manuscripts, 
as  they  must  have  been  6i  marked  with  the  genius  of  a 
Fulton  ;"  and  therefore,  we  should  discover  a  reason 
for  giving  them  somewhat  more  attention,  than  the  Ba- 
tavian  minister  did. 

But  a  brighter  prospect  seemed  now  to  open  to  him, 
for  Napoleon  had  just  acquired  the  command  of  the 
coffers  of  France.  Inveterately  hostile  to  her,  Bona- 
parte would  have  smiled  on  the  utter  destruction  of 
Great  Britain.  The  mere  possibility  of  finding  some- 
thing useful  to  his  object  was  enough.  Mr.  Fulton 
renewed  his  importunities.  His  request  is  granted — 
the  sentence  is  passed — the  means  are  ordered,  and 
men  of  no  less  distinction  than  La  Place,  Volney  and 
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Monge  are  named  commissioners  to  assist  in  the  exe- 
cution. They,  no  doubt,  reluctantly  quit  Paris,  in  the 
spring;  of  1801,  to  witness  the  grand  experiment  at 
Brest.  A  whole  summer  at  least  is  consumed  in 
building  a  diving  boat,  very  much  like  that  which 
Dr.  Bushnell  invented  in  177G---7.  The  eulogist  fills 
many  pages  of  his  book  with  her  feats,  her  speed, 
&c.  equally  unimportant,  till  we  come  to  this  great  re- 
sult ; — that  at  length,  a  seventy- four  came  into  Brest 
waters  and  narrowly  escaped  Mr.  Fulton  by  not  ly- 
ing still  in  one  place ;  but  she  changed  her  position 
just  in  time  to  save  herself.  We  must  not  here  omit 
to  mention,  that  Mr.  Fulton  proved,  beyond  a  doubt, 
the  very  novel  and  important  fact,  that  the  magnetic 
needle  would  really  traverse  under  icater  :  and  then 
it  was,  that  he  began  to  doubt,  whether  or  no  the 
neeMle  of  Dr.  BushnelFs  compass  traversed,  when  he 
steered  by  it  under  water,  on  several  occasions.  This 
discovery  will  strengthen  the  idea  heretofore  enter- 
tained by  some  few,  that  a  compass  will  work  in  a 
ship's  cabin  or  cockpit.  In  the  astonishment  pro- 
duced by  this  important  discovery  we  had  nearly  for- 
gotten to  mention  another  great  result,  to  wit — that  a 
small  shallop  was  actually  blown  to  atoms,  as  she  lay 
moored  head  and  stern  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Colden 
speaks  with  great  waste  of  words,  of  this  wonderful 
diving  boat.  This  elevated  conception  of  its  sublime 
utility  leads  him  to  compare  it  with  balloons  ;  which, 
though  about  as   perfect  twenty  years  ago   as  now, 
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are  expected  to  change  the  whole  system  of  modem 
warfare,  when  they  can  be  taught  to  move  in  due  or- 
der against  the  wind — be  arranged  in  battalions,  ana 
point  the  artillery  of  the  skies: — so  when  whole 
shoals  of  diving  boats,  carrying  torpedoes  on  their 
tails,  shall  navigate  beneath  the  waves,  navies  must 
bear  away  to  port,  nor  even  there  be  safe ;  they  must 
fly  to  land  ;  naval  warfare  must  move  by  submarine 
tactics  ;  and  mer-men  and  mermaids,  too,  must  be 
pressed  into  the  service.  It  might  have  been  a  calcu- 
lation, worthy  of  the  science  of  "forty  years  growth," 
whether  it  would  not  be  less  expensive  and  more 
practicable,  and  more  effectual,  to  discipline  real 
and  living  torpedoes  to  carry  magazines  of  powder 
on  their  backs,  and  "  philanthropically"  explode  them 
under  every  audacious  ship  that  swims.  This  would 
be  cheap,  as  they  would  probably  do  it  at  the  halves, 
or  even  for  the  pickings  they  might  get  afterwards. 
The  whole  scheme  reminds  us  of  that  very  sure  way 
of  catching  birds  by  putting  salt  on  their  tails. 

fortunately  for  England,  the  French  Ruler  could 
uot  be  induced  to  give  Mr.  Fulton  more  "  encourage- 
ment ;"  meaning  thereby,  jn  plain  English,  money. 
Christians  judge  of  actions  by  their  motives,  and  not 
by  their  results.  No  catastrophe  followed  these  efforts 
of  genius,  it  is  true ;  but  let  us  ask  ourselves,  what 
would  have  been  our  feelings,  what  our  opinions  of  the 
author,  had  he  succeeded.  Let  us  ask  our  consciences, 
what  would  have  induced  us  to  be  the  individual;  who 
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would,  if  possible,  have  achieved  this  unfair  devasta- 
tion of  human  life?  What  would  have  been  our  sen- 
sations of  horror,  if  on  shore,  spectators  of  the  scene, 
at  the  distance  of  a  league,  we  had  found  ourselves  in 
a  shower  of  palpitating  human  limbs,  or  seen  the 
agony  of  half  consumed  yet  living  men?  And  let  his 
friend  recollect,  whether  he  never  congratulated  Mr. 
Fulton  that  he  was  not  captured  by  the  seventy-four, 
which  so  narrowly  escaped  him ;  and  if  that  gentle- 
man is  as  well  acquainted  with  the  law  of  Nations,  as 
he  seems  to  be  with  the  special  laws  of  the  State,  he 
might  have  proved,  beyond  a  doubt,  as  another  merit 
of  his  friend,  that  he  runs  the  risk  of  a  severe  act  of 
justice,  who,  without  commission  or  authority,  en- 
gages in  acts  of  hostility  against  a  nation,  at  peace 
with  his  own. 

While  these  things  were  taking  place  at  Brest^ 
Lord  Stanhope,  that  most  urbane  and  accessible  of 
British  Noblemen,  the  liberal  patron  of  mechanical 
ingenuity,  "  spoke  with  great  anxiety  in  the  House 
of  Lords  respecting  Mr.  Fulton's  projects  in  France." 
The  ministry  to  allay  that  anxiety  promised  to  send  a 
messenger  to  Holland  to  meet  Mr.  Fulton.  Made  ac- 
quainted with  this,  probably  by  Lord  Stanhope  him- 
self, Mr.  Fulton  repaired  to  Amsterdam  in  1803.  But 
the  ministry  seem  to  have  forgotten  their  promise;  and 
after  three  months  of  vain  expectation.  Mr.  F.  return- 
ed to  Paris. 
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But  we  are  told  in  the  Book,  that  the  versatility  of 
his  talents  was  herein  manifest,  that  "at  a  time  when 
he  was  taking  a  step,"  which,  as  he  thought,  "  would, 
bedecisve  of  the  fate  of  nations,"  which  put  his  life 
and  future  fortune  at  risk,  he  diverted  himself  with 
sketching  broad  caricatures  of  the  Dutch  ;  and  speci- 
mens of  his  skill  and  ingenuity  extremely  ludicrous, 
%  we  are  told,  are  to  be  found  in  his  port  folio. 

W  e  suspect  Mr.  Colden  had  another  motive,  in 
mentioning  this,  besides  the  one  of  proving  the  versa- 
tility of  his  friend's  talents.  After  some  time,  we  re- 
collected that  the  eulogium  was  intended  to  circulate 
widely  through  the  State  ;  and  we  conclude  therefore, 
that  it  must  have  been  intended  to  delight  the  worthy 
descendants  of  the  Dutch  ;  who,  we  are  taught  to  be- 
lieve, from  this  circumstance  only,  are  greatly  pleased 
with  laughable  exaggerations  of  the  plain  manners 
and  habits  ( f  their  parent  country.  We  cannot  but 
observe  here,  in  passing  on,  that  the  quotation  given 
in  the  last  paragraph  confirms  completely,  what  we 
before  stated,  that  Mr.  F's  aim  and  expectation  was 
unquestionably  to  make  a  fortune. 

Mr.  Colden  informs  us,  for  the  second  or  third  time, 
that  this  great  politician  aimed  at  nothing  short  of 
compelling  all  governments  "  to  direct  their  energies 
to  education,  science,  and  the  free  exchange  of  natural 
advantages."  We  confess  ourselves  too  little  ac- 
quainted with  political  science  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand this  sublime  project,  though  without  doubt,  his 
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encomiast  does,  and  we  may  hope  to  see  the  good  ef- 
fects, of  his  clear  perception  of  it,  in  legislation.  One 
fear,  it  is  said,  Mr.  F.  had.  He  feared  "  that  his  coun- 
try would  build  a  navy  for  her  protection,  which  would 
be  inimical  to  her  republican  institutions  and  destruc- 
tive of  her  happiness." 

It  is  not  true,  that  naval  establishments  are  peculi- 
arly inimical  to  republican  institutions.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a  kind  of  strength,  well  suited  to  the  ge- 
nius of  Free  Governments.  Recollect  for  a  moment 
the  navies  of  Athens  and  Rome,  of  Venice  and  Hol- 
land, whose  freedom  and  glory  seem  to  have  risen 
and  fallen  with  her  navy.  Let  us  not  scruple,  at  last, 
to  do  justice  to  our  late  enemy,  and  say,  that  the  na- 
tion, which  supports  the  largest  naval  establishment 
on  record,  is  also  more  free  than  any  other,  except 
our  own. 

The  "  anxiety"  of  Lord  Stanhope  continuing  to 
operate,  some  "overtures"  are  said  to  have  been  made 
from  England  to  the  person,  who  thought  "  he  held 
the  fate  of  nations  in  his  grasp" 

A  sense  of  honor,  or  regard  to  appearances,  leads 
him  to  ask  himself,  whether  it  would  do  to  change 
sides  ?  "  Interest  produces  those  just  reasonings, 
u  which  result  in  a  full  belief,  that,  after  the  French 
"  government  had  abandoned  his  projects,  it  was  jus- 
li  tillable  to  submit  them  to  those,  who  promised  to 
"  give  them  a  fair  experiment." 
3 
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We  shall  by  and  by  know,  then,  what  a  fair  expe- 
riment is. 

Mr.  Fulton  openly  avowed  his  determination  to  go  to 
to  England.  Astonishing  temerity  !  considering  the 
character  of  Napoleon's  government.  Proof  unques- 
tionable !  that  his  going  was  of  the  least  imaginable 
consequence  ;  for  had  it  been,  M.  Fouche.  Prefect 
of  Police,  who  knew  more  about  Mr.  Fulton  than 
he  knew  about  himself,  would  have  very  unceremoni- 
ously consigned  his  "genius"  to  the  dungeons  of  the 
Temple;  and  thus  deprived  the  world  of  its  light.  We 
need  no  other  evidence,  in  our  inquiry  into  facts,  than 
the  Book  itself;  for  on  the  very  face  of  them,  many  of  its 
statements  are  palpably  absurd. 

Mr.  Fulton  arrives  in  England  5  and  we  are  told, 
with  what  probability  we  shall  judge,  that  the  minis- 
try wished  to  purchase  the  suppression  of  Mr.  F's  ?'/?- 
ventions,  after  they  had  been  openly  used  in  France, 
and  known  to  so  many  persons  there  ;  but  he  declar- 
ed fhat  not  for  20,000  pounds  sterling,  would  he  de- 
prive his  country  of  them.  Prodigious  love  of  Coun- 
try !  in  a  man  who  had  been,  aud  was,  seeking  Misfor- 
tune ;  aud  who  had  a  perfect  right  to  sell  the  product 
of  his  genius,  if  he  could  find  any  one  infatuated 
enough  to  buy  it.  But  let  us  put  the  different  parts  of 
this  piece  of  machinery  together,  and  see  if  they  will  fit. 

From  the  same  authority  we  learn,  that  he  attended 
a  long  while  soliciting  reward,  suffered  great  vexa- 
tions, &c.     Now  can  this  be  the  same  man,  to  whom 
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u  overtures"  were  made,  and  by  Lira  rejected  ?  wbo 
thought  he  held  the  "fate  of  nations  in  his  grasp," 
now  humbly  suing  to  the  Officers  of  State  ?  Does 
this  accord  wilh  the  idea  of  treating  with  Ministers 
of  State  P  It  looks  to  us  more  like  entreating  them  ; 
nor  does  it  seem  to  correspond  with  Lord  Stanhope's 
declaration,  after  Mr.  Fulton's  return  to  this  country, 
when  the  noise  of  Torpedo  warfare  again  reaching 
his  ears,  and  startling  his  imagination,  he  tells  the 
House  of  Lords,  "  it  was  not  perhaps  sufficiently 
"  known,  that  at  this  very  moment,  exertions  are  mak- 
"  ing  in  America  to  carry  into  effect  a  plan,  for  the 
(i  disclosure  of  which,  an  individual  had,  a  few  years 
"  before,  demanded  of  the  British  government  fifteen 

"thousand   dollars* that    the   Inventor    of    this 

"  scheme  was  now  in  America,  who  asserted,  that  by 
w  it  he  could  blow  up  any  ship  whatever  at  an  expense 
14  of  twenty  pounds."  This  accurate  estimate,  the 
source  of  which  it  is  easy  to  guess,  omits  some  pro- 
visoes, which  were  afterwards  furnished  by  our  gov- 
ernment, at  an  expense  of  between  five  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  without  destroying  a  single  ship. 
Mr.  Pitt  was  induced,  by  curiosity,  or  by  Lord 

*  The  following  extract,  from  Mr.  Fulton's  letter  to  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  is  valuable  on  more  accounts  than  one.  "  It  has  never  been 
my  intention  to  hide  these  inventions,  (torpedoes)  from  the  world 
on  any  consideration.  For  myself,  I  have  ever  considered  the  in- 
terest of  America,  free  commerce,  the  interest  of  mankind,  the 
magnitude  of  the  object  in  view,  and  the  rational  reputation  con- 
nected with  it,  superior  to  all  calculations  of  a  pecuniary  nature.*' 
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Stanhope,  to  see  an  exhibition  of  a  model  of  a  torpe- 
do machine.  We  are  told,  he  said  on  the  occasion, 
that  "  if  practicable,  it  could  not  fail  to  annihilate  all 
military  marines V  He  reminds  us  of  Archimedes, 
who  would  have  moved  the  world  with  a  lever,  if  he 
had  been  allowed  to  place  the  fulcrum  on  a  neighbor- 
ing planet.  Lord  Melville,  also,  one  of  the  first  naval 
officers  of  Great  Britain,  "condemned  the  Nautilus," 
the  name  of  Fulton's  diviug  boat,  U  without  a  moments 
consideration'' -we  presume  the  writer  means  hesitation 
— for  Commodore  Hodgers  afterwards  proved  to  Mr.  F. 
to  his  sorrow,  that  he  did  not  do  it  without  a  reason. 
The  characteristic  credulity  of  the  English  was 
never  more  strikingly  manifested,  than  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  truly  respectable  board  of  Commissioners  to 
examine  the  principles  and  practicability  of  this  wild 
project;  especially,  as  they  must  have  known  it  hid 
failed  entirely,  and  had  been  scouted  in  France,  It  is, 
indeed,  intimated  in  the  Book,  that  the  Commissioners 
were  insincere.  We  need  only  mention  the  names  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Mr.  Cavendish,  Major  Cougreve, 
and  Mr.  John  Rennie,  to  refute  this  charge  o:  unfair 
dealing.  In  reporting  u  against  the  submarine  boat 
as  being  impracticable  "  did  they  not  risk  their  repu- 
tation for  truth  and  judgment,  if  it  were  so  ? — And  if 
they  were  mistaken,  did  their  report  prevent  its  execu- 
tion? But  has  any  thing  been  achieved  since,  in  this 
country,  with  every  possible  help,  to  prove  that  they 
were  either  disingenuous  or  mistaken  ? 
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An  attempt  was  next  made  against  the  flotilla  at 
Boulogne  ;  but  "  the  torpedoes  exploded  along-side 
the  French  vessels  without  doing  them  any  injury." 
After  this,  a  hulk  was  deliberately  blown  up,  on  the 
Thames,of  which  Mr.  Fulton  gives  a  triumphant  ac- 
count. Yet  Mr.  Colden  says,  "  notwithstanding  this 
"  ample  success"  the  British  ministry  seem  to  have 
u  been  but  little  disposed,  to  have  any  thing  fur- 
"  ther  to  do  with  Mr.  Fulton,  or  his  projects." 
And  after  some  further  abortive  experiments,  we 
learn,  from  the  same  unquestionable  source,  that 
"  wearied  out  with  incessant  applications,  and  disap- 
"  pointments,  and  neglect,  he  at  length  embarked  for 
"  his  native  country."  A  new  and  less  obstructed 
path  now  spreads  before  this  persevering  genius. 
But  almost  immediately  on  his  rrriving  in  America, 
he  confesses,  (though  rather  reluctantly  and  con- 
temptuously) that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  what 
Dr.  Bushnell  had  done  in  our  revolutionary  war. 
We  are  informed,  that  **  Mr.  Fulton  frequently  spoke 
"  of  the  genius  of  this  American,  and  expressed  a 
"  conviction,  that  his  attempts  against  the  enemy 
"  would  have  been  more  successful,  if  he  had  had  the 
*'  advantages,  which  he  himself  derived  from  the  stu- 
*'  dy  of  nearly  forty  years  in  mechanics  and  mechan- 
"  ical  philosophy." 

This  modest  opinion  elevates  the  character  of  the 
man,  who  expressed  it,  exceedingly — as  Bushnell,  so 
much  his  inferior,  was  a  man  of  education  :  and  too 
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caudles  in  his  diving  boat ;  knowing,  it  seems,  better 
than  Mr.  Fulton  did,  that  oxigen  is  necessary  to  com- 
bustion, as  well  as  respiration.  He  had  a  strong 
bonuetto  his  machine,  in  which  there  were  glasses  set 
for  the  light  to  enter;  and  by  which  he  could  see  ob- 
jects. In  short,  let  any  one  take  the  trouble  to  read 
his  account  of  the  submarine  vessel,  communicated  in 
17S7,  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  published  in  the  4th 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Acade- 
my of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  we  think  the  leading 
principles  of  Mr.  Fulton's  diving  boat  will  be  found 
the  same.  If  not,  we  may  hope  the  learned  writer  of 
the  Life  will  point  out  the  difference,  should  it  be  of 
any  importance. 

We  mean  not  to  bestow  a  single  breath  of  praise 
on  either  for  their  efforts,  in  this  most  inglorious  and 
inhuman  warfare.  Bushnell  may  in  some  measure  be 
excused  for  operating  against  the  enemies  of  his  coun- 
try, in  her  own  waters,  and  in  retaliation  for  devas- 
tations committed  in  Connecticut,  his  native  State. 
But  Mr.  Fulton  had  no  such  palliation.  As  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  attempt,  Bushnell  stands  before  Ful- 
ton ;  for  he  accidentally  blew  up  a  small  schooner, 
wherein  were  three  unoffending  men.  Fulton  had  not 
the  satisfaction  of  destroying  a  single  life,  and  no  one 
was  frightened,  to  our  knowledge,  but  Lord  Stanhope. 

One  pleasant  result,  however,  there  was.  Bush- 
nell's  enterprise  gave  occasion  to  the  Battle  of  the 
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Kegs  ;  in  winch  there  is  some  broad  humour,  at  the 
expense  of  the  British  officers. 

To  what  influence,  after  all  these  investigations 
on  the  one  side,  and  failures  on  the  other,  are  we 
to  attribute  the  attention  of  the  American  govern- 
ment to  this  seven  times  condemned  project?  Not 
to  an  overflowing  treasury,  because  its  finances 
were  low  at  the  time — uot  to  the  expectation  of  any 
successful  result,  for  Mr.  Monroe  was  in  France  and 
England  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Fulton's  experiments,  and 
must  have  known  of  their  utter  failure :  but  to  the 
influence  of  those  public  feelings,  before  alluded  to, 
and  a  proper  regard  to  the  sentiment  of  danger  pre- 
vailing amongst  the  inhabitants  of  New  York.  If  an 
attack  had  been  successfully  made  by  the  enemy,  and 
the  torpedo  system  had  been  rejected,  without  trial, 
no  one  would  have  been  so  loud  as  Mr.  Fulton,  and 
thousands  would  have  joined  him,  in  attributing  this 
misfortune  to  the  neglect  of  his  plans,  though  so  often 
proved  ineffectual  in  Europe. 

Did  the  administration  rely  upon  them,  so  as  in  any 
degree  to  relax  its  scientific  and  systematic  means  of 
defence?  Did  they  order  a  single  gun  less  to  be 
planted  on  any  commanding  position  ?  The  adminis- 
tration most  wisely  went  still  further,  with  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  ;  to  convince  the  people,  forever,  of 
the  delusive  expectation  of  safety  in  this  way,  they 
directed  the  most  experienced  naval  officers  to  attend 
these  trials,  and  take  any  measures  of  defence  against 
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torpedoes  that  would  naturally  occur  to  men  skilled 

in  their  profession.     Officers  of  the  army,  too,  of  the 

first  rank  and  character,  being  at  New  York,  were 

desired   to   give   their    attendance,    that    witnesses 

might  not  be  wanting  to  prove,  that  they  had  given  it 

a  fair  experiment ;   and  to  convince  the  public,  as 

they  were  themselves  already  convinced,  that  the  true 

and  only  effectual  means  of  defence  and  annoyance  of 

an  enemy  on  the  water,  is  by  a  powerful  and  skilful 

navy,  and  regular  fortifications.     Indeed  they  were 

so  certain  of  the  event,  we  think,  that  even  the  most 

partial  friends  of  Mr.  Fulton  were  requested  to  assist 

in  the  experiment,  and  subsequently  to  give  their 

opinion. 

Mr.  Golden  tells  us  in  his  book,  that  "  the  officers 

"  of  the  navy  easily  devised  the  means  of  protecting 

"  their  vessels  ;  and  Commodore  Rodgers,  who  kept  a 

"  minute  journal  of  the  daily  proceedings  of  Mr.  Ful- 

6i  ton,  with  a  minute  description  of  the  machines  and 

"  experiments,  gave  his  opinion,  entirely,  against  Mr. 

"  Fulton's  system,  and  concluded,  that  every  part  of 

"  it  would  be  found  wholly  impracticable."*     And 

even  Mr.  Fulton's  great  friend,  Chancellor  Livingston, 

said,  (with  almost  as  much  qualification  as  Mr.  Pitt 

spoke)   "  After  a  long  examination  of  each  particular 

"  subject  which  the  experiment  has  presented,  upon 

*  We  did  expect,  that  Mr.  Co'den  would  pay  a  little  deference 
to  the  opinion  of  a  man  so  distinguished  for  skill  and  science  in 
naval  affairs,  as  Commodore  Rodgers,  and  to  one,  who  had  such 
ample  means  of  judging  correctly—serf  ccecus  nil  luce  juvatur. 
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"  the  whole,  I  view  this  application  of  powder,  as  one 
"  of  the  most  important  military  discoveries  which 
"  some  centuries  have  produced.  It  appears  to  me  to 
"  be  capable  of  effecting  the  absolute  security  of  your 
<*  ports  against  naval  aggression  ;  provided  that  in 
u  conjunction  with  it,  the  usual  means  necessary  to  oc- 
u  cupy  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  are  not  neglected." 

The  rest  of  Mr,  Fulton's  friends  get  off  as  well  as 
they  can.  Mr.  Colden  himself  ventures  to  say  no  more, 
than  that  in  his  belief,  "  the  knowledge  of  gunpow- 
u  der  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  that  it  may  produce 
f*  greater  changes  in  the  world  by  submarine  explo- 
"  sions,  than  have  been  made  by  it,  since  its  use  was 
"  adopted  in  Europe." 

How  those  greater  changes  are  to  be  wrought  by  it, 
in  the  world,  we  do  not  conceive ;  unless  explosions 
are  to  be  made  as  powerful,  as  volcanic  eruptions. 
Perhaps  a  passage  may  be  forced  open  from  the  Hud- 
son, direct  to  China  !  In  this  event  no  doubt  it  would 
be  constitutional  for  the  Legislature  to  add  fifty  years 
more  to  the  steam  boat  monopoly,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  this  inland  navigation,  not  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion  of  the  general  Government." 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  learn,  that  Mr.  Fulton 
"  was  satisfied  with  Commodore  Rodgers'  Report, 
and  forwarded  it  himself  to  the  administration,  in  a 
letter  of  his  own." 

Truly,  as  his  friend  says,  "  his  buoyant  mind  was 
never  to  be  depressed."  Any  other  man,  with  half  his 
4 
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trials  and  disappointments,  would  have  been  abso- 
lutely discouraged. 

Here  let  us  take  leave  of  the  Torpedo  System  ;  and 
hope  that  the  seas  are  forever  free  from  it ;  and  free 
for  fair  fighting,  for  the  protection  of  our  commerce, 
with  all  the  world. 

"VYe  shall  next  speak  of  Mr.'  Fulton's  System  of 
Canalling,  and  afterwards  of  his  inventions,  so  called, 
in  Steam  Boats. 

It  will  seem,  as  if  we  were  disposed  to  condemn 
Mr.  Fulton  altogether,  if  we  should  find  nothing  to 
approve  of,  in  his  System  of  Canalling.     His  system 
is  remarkable  for  recommending   Small  Canals  and 
Inclined   Planes. — The  first  carries  the  appearance 
of  economy,  but  it  is  really  the  very  worst  economy, 
and  the  most  unphilosophical  plan,  imaginable.     Be- 
sides, the  width  and  depth  of  a  Canal  must  ever  be 
regulated  by  circumstances,  which  every  skilful  engi- 
neer will  understand.  He  seems  to  have  forgotten,  that 
the  resistance  of  the  water  to  boats  is  much  greater  in 
narrow,  than    in  wide  places — and  that  its  reaction 
after  the  boat,  as  well  as  the  greater  current  by  her 
sides,  in  these  small  canals,  washes  and  injures  the 
banks  to  an  incalculable  degree. 

The  double  inclined  plane  is  every  way  objection- 
able ;  even  the  single  inclined  plane,  which  is  much 
less  so,  is  universally  disused :  and  in  the  only 
instance  of  its  adoption  in  America,  viz.  at  Hadley, 
in  Massachusetts,  the  inclined  plane  was  taken  up. 
and  locks  substituted. 
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In  no  instance,  we  believe,  has  Mr.  Fulton's  plan 
been  adopted  and  found  useful.  The  Commissioners 
of  the  Erie  Caual  will  adopt  it,  if  they  think  best — 
and  we  will  respectfully  wait  for  their  future  reports, 
as  hitherto  it  has  not  been  mentioned  in  any ;  and  join 
in  acclamations  of  wonder,  if  not  of  praise,  when  it 
is  adopted  ! 

The  writer  of  the  Life  claims,  also,  for  Mr.  Fulton 
the  honor  of  being  the  Inventor  of  Steam  Boats.  We 
shall  presently  prove,  that  his  claims  to  originality  in 
this  instance,  likewise,  are  unfounded.  Allow,  for  a 
m  >ment,  however,  that  he  really  icas  the  first,  who 
applied  the  steam  engine  to  the  propelling  of  boats  ; 
allow,  if  you  please,  that  he  invented  the  engine  it- 
self, what  propriety  would  there  be  in  assigning  to 
him  all  the  emoluments  and  honors,  which  the  im- 
provements of  others  might  produce  f 

How  is  it  in  other  cases?  We  do  not  attribute  to 
Faustus  the  incalculable  advantages  to  the  literary 
ami  moral  world,  arising  from  the  improvements,  that 
followed  his  first  rude  attempts  iu  the  art  of  printing. 
We  do  not  give  to  the  monk  Swartz,  who  invented 
gunpowder,  the  honor  of  being  the  inventor  of  all  the 
modern  instruments  of  war.  We  do  not  allow  to  Sa- 
vary  the  merit  of  the  various  useful  alterations  in  the 
steam,  engine  which  have  been  made  by  Cartwright, 
Watt,  Evans,  Morey  and  others. — No— Let  us  give 
to  Fitch  then,  the  original  inventor  of  steam  boats, 
•the  honor  due  to  him,  as  such.  Let  us  give  to  Fulton 
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the  honor,  and  that  only,  of  being  the  successful  prac- 
titioner on  others'  improvements  and  inventions. — 
And  may  we  not  hope,  that  those,  who  may  follow  in 
the  same  path,  will  have  modesty  enough  not  to  arro- 
gate to  themselves  all  the  honors  due  to  those,  who 
have  preceded  them. 

Pity  it  is,  for  the  sake  of  those,  who  may  feel 
wounded  by  it,  that  the  eulogist  of  Mr.  Fulton 
should  have  so  overdrawn  upon  his  public  credit, 
as  to  require  a  check  from  the  good  sense,  and  the 
just  judgment  of  the  community  ! 

Immediately  after  our  revolutionary  war,  the  phi- 
losophy of  steam  engines  became  an  object  of  atten- 
tion to  Dr.  Franklin,  Dr.  Rittenhouse,  Dr.  Kinsey, 
and  others,  in  Philadelphia.  The  former  wrote  an  es- 
say on  the  best  mode  of  applying  the  power  to  boats  ; 
and  his  opinion  was  rather  against  the  use  of  wheels, 
on  account  of  their  wasting  power,  by  their  diagonal 
action  on  the  water.  For  the  question  arose,  it  seems, 
on  the  recommendation  of  them  by  Dr.  Thornton,  as 
being  the  most  practicable  for  the  boat  then  building 
in  Philadelphia,  for  the  Delaware,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ingenious  Fitch.  This  boat  was  at  length 
completed,  notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  making  an  engine  without  experienced  arti- 
sans and  workshops.  She  was  moved  with  paddles, 
operated  on  by  cranks,  being  the  most  direct  and  ad- 
vantageous method  on  a  small  scale. 
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This  first  Steam  Boat,  in  1786,  performed  to  the 
admiration  of  thousands.  She  went  eight  miles  an 
hour  by  actual  experiment,  and  made  many  success- 
ful passages,  as  appeared  in  evidence.  Governor  Mif- 
flin, the  Council,  and  many  gentlemen  of  distinction 
made  an  excursion  in  her  to  witness  her  speed,  &c. 
and  his  Excellency  presented  them  a  superb  silk  flag, 
with  suitable  emblems,  as  the  ensign  of  American  in- 
genuity. This  happened  before  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  ;  it  was  therefore  by  way  of  patent,  that 
the  several  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Delaware  granted  to  John  Fitch,  his 
heirs  and  assigns,  an  exclusive  privilege  in  Steam 
Boats  for  14  years  :  bat  when  the  Constitution  went 
into  operation,  he  took  out  a  patent  besides. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Allison,  now 
residing  in  Washington,  invented  and  applied  wheels 
to  a  steam  boat,  in  association  with  other  persons, 
whose  testimony  is  also  at  hand,  if  the  public  do  not 
recollect  it,  as  adduced  on  the  New  Jersey  trial  of 
Mr.  Fulton's  rights. 

But  the  author  of  the  Life  avers,  that  they  did  not 
succeed — that  there  was  wanting  some  power  and  pro- 
portions, which  Mr.  Fulton  invented. — This  -power 
was — money  ; — and  this  Mr,  Fulton  invented  just  as 
much  as  he  did  any  thing  else.  Fitch  and  his  friends, 
it  is  true,  had  not  the  power  of  "transmuting  metals'' 
— -they  had  not  much  to  transmute  of  that  peculiar 
metal  faintly  resembling  gold,  which  is  so  generally 
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current  in  the  world,  and  sometimes  possessed  in  so 
s;reat  abundance — but  they  had  sterling  science  and 
ingenuity,  that,  but  for  some  untoward  accidents, 
which  could  be  no  more  controlled  than  the  sinking 
of  Mr.  Fulton's  boat  in  the  Seine,  would  have  borne 
them  on  the  full  tide  of  success  to  honorable  fortune. 

Dr.  Thornton,  on  whom  next  to  Fitch,  we  believe, 
the  enterprise  depended,  was  called  by  some  domestic 
duties  to  the  West  Indies.  The  Company,  finding  so 
small  a  boat  unprofitable,  determined  to  build  a  lar- 
ger one,  and  thinking  their  prospect  of  profit  better 
on  the  Mississippi,  sent  her  there — but  she  was  cast 
away  or  somehow  lost  in  that  river.  This  misfortune, 
at  least  suspended  the  enterprise ;  and  Mr.  Fitch 
went  to  France  for  some  object  connected  with  Mr. 
Vail,  Consul  at  L'Orient,  who  was  also  one  of  the 
Company. 

The  French  Revolution  defeated  his  object,  what- 
ever it  was,  and  he  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  (leaving 
all  his  drawings  and  diagrams  with  Mr.  Vail)  where 
we  think,  after  hearing  of  the  repeal  of  the  act  in  his 
favor  by  the  State  of  New  York,  on  the  application 
of  Chancellor  Livingston,  and  predicting  that  some 
one,  more  fortunate  and  more  powerful  in  means, 
would  rise  up  to  carry  his  plans  into  operation,  and 
reap  the  honor  and  emolument,  he  died  of  a  broken 
heart. 

The  Chancellor,  who  had  been  much  ensra^ed  iu 
the  steam  boat  project,  after  Fitch  left  this  country, 
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found  himself  mistaken  in  endeavoring  to  construct  a 
boat  on  a  plan,  which  he  thought  superior  to  his. 
Soon  after  this,  he  went  minister  to  France.  This 
was  all  done,  before  we  hear  any  thing  of  Mr.  Ful- 
ton. 

The  first  we  hear,  then,  of  Mr.  Fulton  in  connection 
with  Stesm  Boats,  if  we  except  his  own  account,  is, 
from  the  history  of  Steam  Boat  Navigation,  by  Mr.  Li- 
vingston, coininuuicated   through  Dr.   Hossack,  and 
published  in  the  Medical^ Register — in  which,  as  we 
are  informed  in  the  Book,  he  states,  that  in  1803,  in 
Paris,  he  advised  Mr.  Fulton  to  direct  his  mechanical 
ingenuity  to  this  object.     It  seems  he  employed  Mr. 
Fulton  to   make  some  experiments,   and  to  build  a 
small  boat.     But  it  is  not  intimated  by  Mr.  Living- 
ston in  tiiis  history,  that  he  had  met  with  an  able  co- 
adjutor, who  had,  12  years  before,  formed  a  mature 
plan  for  steam  boats,  which  he  had  communicated  to 
Lord   Stanhope,  with  the  precaution  of  witnesses  to 
secure  his  invention.    No,  instead  of  a  rival,  Mr.  Li- 
vingston finds  in  him  a  docile  pupil.     How  judicious 
a  partner  the  event  proved  ; — for,  though  there  is  no 
maxim  more  common  in   loading  vessels  than  so  to 
distribute  the  weight,  as  not  to  strain  the  bottom,  yet 
in  this  instance  it  is  confessed,  that  all  the  weight  w  as 
near  one  place,  and  when  the  boat  was  first  agitated, 
she  broke  and  went  to  the  bottom.  We  should  scarce- 
ly have  thought  this  disaster  worth  mentioning,  if  like 
all  the  rest,  it  had  not  been  made  a  proof  of  great  merit. 
On  that  occasion  he  repaired  the  damage,  very  much 
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as  Americans  generally  do,  by  exerting  all  the  means 
in  his  power. 

The  result  of  all  these  efforts,  we  are  told,  was  the 
discovery  of  some  valuable  principle,  with  which  they 
now  determined,  without  delay,  a  to  enrich  their 
Country."  This  discovery,  we  have  no  doubt,  was — 
that  the  Steam  Engine,  now  brought  to  great  perfec- 
tion by  Mr.  Watt,  needed  no  complex  machinery  for 
its  application,  but  was  as  susceptible  of  direct  com- 
munication of  its  power  to  carry  the  wheels  or  paddles 
of  a  boat,  as  the  wheels  of  a  factory — and  that  a  boat 
must  move  with  a  velocity,  proportionate  to  the  pow- 
er used. 

Accordingly  we  see  no  new  principle  or  mode  of 
operation,  not  known  and  used  before. 

But  say  his  friends  (when,  in  the  trial  before  the 
Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  they  are  driven  by  un- 
questionable testimony,  from  the  ground  of  invention  J 
he  invented  and  patented  proportions  and  combina- 
tions of  the  discoveries  of  others.  If  this  were  allow- 
able by  law,  it  is  not  so  to  represent  them  as  one's 
own.  They  were  demonstrated  on  that  occasion  by 
the  opposite  counsel,  to  be  the  same,  as  those  of 
Charnock,  who  was  copied  even  to  his  errors — or  else 
it  was  a  phenomenon  in  mind,  that  similar  calcula- 
tions of  resistances  in  marine  architecture  should  have 
been  made  by  different  minds,  in  different  countries, 
at  the  same  time,  the  results  and  the  errors  both  agree- 
ing. 
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It  was  on  that  trial,  that  the  occurrence  took  place, 
which  gave  occasion  for  those  animadversions,  which 
seem  to  have  required  the  explanation  and  reproof  to 
be  found  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Emmet,  subjoined  to 
the  book  we  are  examining.     We  think  Col.  Ogden 
would  be  the  most  proper  person  to  give  the  explana- 
tion, as  he  was  not  diverted  from  attention  to  Mr. 
Fulton,  by  another  part  of  the  case,  then  in  hearing, 
but  held  in  his  hand,  and  perhaps  to  the  light,  the 
document  that  had  passed  in  evidence,  as  the  identical 
original  draft  of  a  letter  to  Lord  Stanhope  in  1791, 
concerning  steam  boat  wheels ;  and  when  he  and  Mr. 
Hopkinson  saw  Mr.  Fulton  whisper  to   his  counsel 
the  apprehensions  he  entertained  of  a  discovery  of  its 
being  on  American  paper,  they  could  have  told,  whe- 
ther this  recollection  was  before  or  after  they  had  made 
the  discovery.     Why  ask  the  elucidation  of  a  gentle- 
man, who  was  confessedly  engaged  on  something  else, 
and  who  after  all  could  undertake  to  tell  only  what  he 
saw  ?  Nor  should  we  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
mention  this  incident,  had  it  not  been  so  lamely  help- 
ed out,  as  in  our  humble  conceptions,  to  have  required 
more  assistance. 

W  ill  the  eulogist  of  Mr.  Fulton  persist  in  asserting 
that  he  was  the  Inventor  of  Steam  Boats,  after  this  ex- 
position of  the  facts.  He  was  equally  so  of  the  submarine 
vessel ;  equally  so  of  Canals,  and  of  Spinning  Machines 
of  Flax  and  Hemp ; — an  invention  for  which  he  obtain- 
ed a  patent  in  England ;  which,  according  to  Dr.  Cut- 
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ting's  and  Mr.  Vail's  account  of  the  matter,  resem- 
bled that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cartwright;  but  essen- 
tially differing,  inasmuch  as  the  main  shaft  of  the  one 
was  horizontal,  and  that  of  the  other,  perpendicular. 

Availing  himself,  then,  of  the  errors  and  experiments 
of  others,  this  fortunate  man  had  less  difficulty  in 
adapting  an  engine,  to  a  large,  than  to  a  small  ves- 
sel ;  and  here  his  mechanical  skill,  and  persevering 
industry,  commanded  success. 

If  a  talent  for  business  entitles  one  to  rank  with 
the  greatest  men  of  his  country,  let  us  erect  a  "  sta- 
tue" to  the  memory  of  Robert  Morris  ; — if  mechani- 
cal ingenuity  has  claims  to  the  admiration  of  future 
ages,  let  a  monument  be  raised  to  the  memory  of 
Fitch.  But  so  little  respect  has  the  writer  of  the  Book 
for  this  ingenious  man,  that  he  only  recollects  him  and 
his  inventions  just  enough  to  endeavor  to  prove,  that 
the  Abbe  Arnald's  experiments  were  prior  to  his,  and 
that,  therefore,  neither  he  nor  Mr.  Fulton  have  any 
claims  to  the  invention.  We  know  that  he  is  wrong  in 
the  one  supposition  and  right  in  the  other — for  Fitch, 
who  was  a  mere  mechanic,  had  not  then  been  in 
France,  though  afterwards  he  was  there,  and  left  those 
drawings,  diagrams,  &c.  with  Mr.  Vail,  which  Mr. 
Fulton  borrowed,  and  must,  no  doubt,  have  returned. 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  internal 
evidence  of  so  generous  a  motive  as  friendship  to  Mr. 
Fulton  actuating  his  eulogist  in  all  these  misstate- 
ments, but  his  overstrained  effort  to  make  Fulton  great. 
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betrays  in  more  places  than  one,  an  ulterior  design— a 
design  to  influence,  not  so  much  the  Society,  which  he 
was  addressing,  as  the  community  at  large — a  design 
to  produce  an  impression,  not  more  favorable  to  the 
fame  of  Mr.  Fulton,  than  to  the  interests  of  certain 
individuals. 

Above  all,  it  was  a  proof  of  great  want  of  feeling  and 
of  taste,  to  introduce  so  much  extraneous  matter  in  his 
Address  to  this  learned  Society,  while  the  remem- 
brance of  their  Associate  was  yet  warm  in  their  minds, 
and  his  achievements  afforded  so  ample  a  subject  for 
eulogy.  The  strain  of  invective  and  resentment, 
with  which  Mr.  Colden  of  all  men,  treated  that  un- 
fortunate class  of  patentees,  whose  inventions  relate 
to  perpetual  motion,  was  unkind  and  d  scouraging. 
They  should  have  been  pitied  by  the  Society,  as  their 
advances,  towards  this  desideratum,  may  help  some 
other  great  and  fortunate  genius  to  discover  and  over- 
turn u  crank"  power  again. 

The  Book  deigns  to  bestow  a  little  praise  on  Chan- 
cellor Livingston; — not  to  be  sure  as  Chancellor  Li- 
vingston, but  as  the  friend  of  Mr.  Fulton  The  truth 
is,  Livingston  was  as  much  superior  to  Fulton,  as  a  ma  n, 
as  he  was  inferior  to  him  as  a  mechanic ;  and  if  a  <•  Sta- 
tue" must  be  raised  to  either,  it  ought  to  be  to  him,  for 
his  liberality — his  public  spirit  and  private  virtues. 

Were  we  permitted  to  project  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Fulton,  we  would  not  have  a  •<  Sta- 
tue,"— because  it  will  probably  be  forgotten  in  a  few 
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years  for  whom  it  was  intended, — but  a  Column,  in 
the  manner  of  those  of  the  Emperors  Antoninus  and 
Trajan  in  Rome,  whereon  their  achievements  are  re- 
presented in  bas  relief,  winding  in  spiral  beauty 
around  the  noble  shaft.  Yet  our  Column  should  not 
be  quite  so  high  as  theirs,  that  we  might  place  upon 
the  top  an  exact  model  of  the  "  Fulton  the  First ;" 
and  lest  it  should,  like  the  frigate  so  named,  be  more 
expensive  than  useful,  we  would  borrow  the  same 
model,  which  was  exhibited  by  Col.  Hatch,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  the  lobby  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington, 
some  time  before  a  similar  plan  originated  with  the 
Inventor.  The  colour  of  the  monument  is  important ; 
— bronze  might  be  very  suitable,  but  it  would  be  more 
historic  to  give  it  that  pallid  aspect,  which  we  are  as- 
sured by  a  certain  Scotch  writer,  was  produced  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  her  navy,  by  our  tremendous  torpedoes. 
We  should  think  it  suitable  also  to  represent  in  bas  re- 
lief that  very  interesting  scene,  which  took  place  before 
the  Assembly,  immediately  after  the  hearing  of  the 
cause  between  Col.  Ogden  and  Mr.  Fulton — when 
a  certain  great  advocate,  with  skilful  management  and 
usual  eloquence,  drew  tears  from  Mr.  Fulton's  eyes, 
in  pronouncing  an  eulogy  on  him  to  his  face.  It  dis- 
closed his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  his  benevo- 
lence, and  his  fears.  He  seemed  to  labour  with  pro- 
phetic discernment  of  the  unstable  ground  whereon 
rests  the  colossal  statue  of  monopoly ;  and  though 
privileged  to  cut  and  thrust  at  the  anticipated  foe  with 
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professional  energy  and  skill — yet  here  there  was  no 
affectation  of  interest,  but  serious  and  "  fearful  fore- 
bodings," that  there  would  arise  some,  who,  under 
the  banner  of  pretended  patriotism  and  legal  rights, 
would  shake  it  to  its  base. 

Could  there  have  been  any  thing  further  necessary 
to  demonstrate  the  ulterior  design  of  the  jjublication, 
that  part  replied  to  by  Mr.  Duer  might  be  specially 
pointed  out.  The  unanimous  Report  of  a  most  respect- 
able Committee  of  the  Assembly,  against  the  princi- 
ples of  the  steam  boat  grant  and  the  laws  made  for  its 
protection,  was  such  a  strong  contradiction  of  all  the 
pretensions  of  Mr.  Fulton,  that  there  was  no  getting 
forward  without  assailing  it  with  abuse.  When  ar- 
gument fails,  weakness  has  recourse  to  invective,  and 
gentlemen  of  the  first  character,  in  a  high  and  respon- 
sible station,  bound  by  the  rules  of  the  Legislature  to 
give  their  reasons  for  their  Report,  and  who  had  no 
interest  whatever  in  the  question,  are  accused  of  igno- 
rance, partiality  and  dereliction  ef  trust,  because  they 
do  not  choose  to  sanction  opinions,  which  they  know 
to  be  unfounded,  and  laws,  which  passed  as  they 
were  iu  a  time  of  unusual  excitement,  are  manifestly 
partial  and  unjust.  And  the  Assembly  will  probably 
thank  the  Chairman  of  their  Committee,  for  his  able 
vindication  of  the  Committee,  and  of  the  dignity  of 
the  House — And  the  people  will  thank  him  for  his 
able  demonstration  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
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monopoly,  and  the  arbitrary  and  oppressive  character 
of  the  laws,  that  entrench  it  from  legal  investigation. 

We  regret  that  Mr.  Fulton  did  not  live  to  prevent 
his  friend  from  the  imprudent  exposure  of  his  name 
and  life  to  the  touchstone  of  facts,  and  fair  conclusion, 
unnecessary  and  dangerous  to  his  fame.  We  call  not 
in  question  his  private  virtues,  and  amiable  demeanour 
in  domestic  life — of  these  no  one  may  doubt.  We 
have  spoken  only  of  the  character  of  his  public  tran- 
sactions, in  non-concurrence  with  his  eulogist. 

Among  the  motives,  that  prompted  this  examination, 
a  respect  for  the  injured  memory  of  the  unfortunate 
Fitch  was  not  the  least.  Endowed  like  many  of  his 
countrymen  with  a  large  share  of  mechanical  ingenu- 
ity— brought  up  under  the  eye  of  Philosophy  with 
Franklin,  and  Rush,  and  Rittenhouse,  his  mind  could 
not  forever  brook  the  limited  sphere  of  its  familiar 
exercise.  Emulous  of  their  example,  he  aspired  to 
manage,  control  and  direct  the  most  powerful  mecha- 
nical agent  in  nature.  Success  attended  his  persever- 
ing courage  and  ingenuity,  in  the  face  of  great  obsta- 
cles ;  honors  and  rewards  flattering  and  adequate  were 
bestowed  and  intended  him — the  latter  others  have 
reaped — the  former  we  reclaim,  and  we  hope,  restore. 
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